O TIM* AND CHANO*. 

0 Tima and Chang*, they rang* and rang* 
From ninthio« round to thandar! 

They glanoa and go at Um grant winds blow. 
And the bast of our dreamt driv* under: 
For Time and Change estrange, estrange— 
And, now they hare looked and seen urn, 

0 w* that were dear we are all too near 
With the thick of the world between us. 

0 Death and Time, they chime and chtfne 
Like bells at sunset falling !- 
They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old eoboes oalling: 9 
For Death and Time bring on the prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, • 

4nd we lie in the peace of the Oreat Rs 


ramble on for a long distance, gathering 
great bunches of grans for the donkey's 


l2d°SJ THE OIL CRAZE RECALLED. 


As ones in the grass together. 

-W E. Henley, 

THE STORY OF RUfUET. 


g|v AST year I spent a few 
*£2%). days with a friend, 
who is a judge of the 

t court at A-, in 

^ the lovely country of 
Provence. We were 
bieakfasting, and I 
was retailing the gay 
doings of Paris, when 
a servant entered and 
aro my host a very thick letter. 

‘•Pardon me,” said my friend, 44 Iseo 
Ibis comes from the prison, and I must 
scad it at once.” 

When he had finished he seemed quite 
depressed, for one who had seen so 
many human beings sentenced to death 
without showing the least emotiou. 

41 Read it/’ he said, throwing me the 
large inisaive. 

Here are the contents. 

Your Howor; My trial is set for to¬ 
morrow. I have endeavored to explain 
my case to the young lawyer who defends 
me, but from his manner I think my his¬ 
tory only amuses him. I am afraid to 
speak of it to ^ou, and for that reason I 
write. Pardon the liberty. Believe me, 
sir, I am an honest man, and not a genu* 
ino thief. 

I have not always been the poor wretch 
I am now. In times past I was quite 
well off. I was by no means the riohest 
man in Sorgas when I married Dilonne, 
but I was certainly the one most in love. 
She was so pretty ! More than one gen¬ 
tleman envied me on our wedding day. 
We wero very happy. Every owning 
whea l came home, tired with the day’s 
work, just to see her smile seemed to rest 
me. A little girl, beautiful as the angels, 
came to crown our happiness. Employ¬ 
ment was not lacking, and I worked with 
a good will. I fear my letter will be very 
long, but I must give you all the details. 

By and by, finding ourselves better 
off, Dilonne confided to me her ambition. 
She wanted to own a donkey, She sold 
butter and eggs in the town, and the 
distance was long on foot. 4 ‘With a 
donkey,” she said, “I can easily go to 
market and tako 8olange with me.” Wo 
laid tside five franc pieces for the pur¬ 
chase of our little beast, and one beauti¬ 
ful spring morning we started at 5 
o’clock to bo first on the field at the 
County Fair. Wo walked along gayly 
under the fresh green foliage, and I can 
•till recall how merrily the money 
clinked in my pocket. After walking 
for an hour and a half we arrived at the 

S rounds. Wo had taken turns carrying 
ttle Solange. She was four years old 
and solid on her tiny feet, but not able 
to walk such a distance. * 

There were at least thirty donkeys for 
sale. I chose one, but Dilonne said it 
had a wicked look. At last, by careful 
search, we found a very small one. He 
was young and had a playful little air as 
ho pawed the ground impatiently with 
his small hoots. He had handsome 
dark eyes and wagged his long ears at 
every sound. We knew he must be gen¬ 
tle, for Solange, having slipped away to 
get nearer to him, he patiently allowed 
her to pat him. 

The owner, seeing that the beast 
suited us, asked foTty francs for him. I 
offered twenty-five. After an hour spent 
in bargaining, we agreed upon thirty. 
Toward evening we started for home, 
the good little animal following us very 
willingly with Solange on his back. The 
installation of our new possession was 
quite an affair,but he appeared to appre¬ 
ciate it all, for from that time I think he 
really loved us. We named him “Ri¬ 
quet.” Every morning at breakfast time 
he used to come for his bit of bread to 
the window; his pretty head framed in 
sweet peas and morning glories, he would 
rub our hands gently with his note to 
express his thanks. 

Just as we had planned, twice a week 
Dilonne went to town with her butter, eggs 
acd fresh vegetables in one basket, and 
Solange in the other for a counter bal¬ 
ance. I could watch them from a long 
distance as they approached our home, 
always a little tired. 

But there came a day, after three years 
of continued happiness, when Dilonne 
could not leave her bed. My poor darl¬ 
ing! She had the typhoid fever. Doc¬ 
tors came from town. They cut her beau¬ 
tiful black hair; they put ice on her 
head; but nothing could save her. She 
died while attempting to sing a little 
tong. I could have wished to die also,all 
was so changed for me—but Solange was 
left. She was growing very fast, and 
looked exactly like her mother. 

On Sundays we two, Solange and I, 
would go to the cemetery which sur¬ 
rounds our little church, and stay there 
by the grave until afternoon, when we 
used to take a walk, the little one 
mounted on Riquet. Thus, we would 


One afternoon—it was during the 
olive harvest—there were eigms of e 
storm, and the rasa**r made us work un¬ 
til daybreak to finish the picking. I 
could not go home that day or the next, 
but the following evening I started, hap¬ 
py in the thought of once more seeing 
Solange. To ray great surprise, she did 
not como to meet ,me, and on getting 
nearer our oottage I could tee no light 
in the windows. Trembling with fear, 
I entered the bourn. I saw my cherished 
little girl lying on the bed ell dreeeed. 
Trembliug with feer, I entered the house. 
The door wee open, end Riquet stood at 
the sill watching her, but only hie head 
wm stretched into the room. She was 
in a burning fever* having caught cold 
the night before while witching so lato 
for me. 

Forgivo me, your honor, for telling 
you all ray troubles; but when I saw tho 
poor child so ill, I nearly lost my sense*. 
The fever never left her. 8he had a 
thousand fancies. Sometimes she grew 
pels as the raooallght, her greet eyes 
shining very brightly. Riquet was the 
only friend who could make her smile. 
She often had a hard counh, which ex¬ 
hausted her completely and brought two- 
brilliant red spots to her cheeks. She 
grow weaker and weaker. f Nothing 
see mod to give her any strength. The 
doctor said very little, but ordered 
medicines which cost much money. “ I 
stayed all day by the aide of my little in¬ 
valid. Soon she could not leave her 
bed, and then she had many fantastic 
wishes; she longed for expensive fruit, 
for toys and flowers. I had no money, 
and not knowing what to do, I was 
forced to borrow. How could I refuse 
my darliogV 

A neighbor lent me the money, for 
which he made me sign a note. I would 
have eigned away my hope of a place in 
Paradise to make Solange happy, to 
watch her smile, or see a ray of return¬ 
ing hoalth. One afternoon in spring 
she said to me in the little coaxing voice 
which l could never resist, 4l Dear 
father, 1 feel well! I want to see the 
flower*. Will you bring Riquet and put 
me on him and take me out a little 
way!” 

1 wrapped her up warmly. She was 
as light as a feather. Riquet seemed 
pleased euough when he felt this tiny 
burden, and held his ears erect as if to 
show his good infectious. Solange cried 
out with joy, she was so glad to be in 
the fresh sir and bright sunshine. Her 
small hands, which were almost trans¬ 
parent, scarcely held tho reins, but 
Riquet stopped of his own accord at all 
the best places for her to gatliet wild 
roses and sprigs of the hawthorns, which 
shed its white petals like snow on my 
little darling. 

4 ‘0h, it is so nice here, is it not papa?” 
As the poor child said this her head 
dropped. She had a sort of convulsion 
and fell back on my arm which was 
about her. She was dead. 

The doctor told me he had expected 
it. They took her from me and I was 
alone. 

As I had not paid back the money I 
borrowed, and had signed a note for it, 
they came to my house and seized every¬ 
thing. The Sheriff locked all the clos¬ 
ets, fumbled in the bureau drawers, 
went from cellar to attie and out to tho 
stable, and finally on All Saints’ day 
they held the sale. The auctioneer stood 
on our large table. From a distance I 
could see him take each' article in his 
hand and hold it up to view—our china 
and gloss, the clock, my clothes, the 
baby’s cradle—everything was sold. 
Hidden in a little vine-covered arbor, I 
watched it all, and I felt my heart 
breaking as one thing after another went 
under the hammer. Finally, raising his 
voice, vhe auctioneer said, “There is 
also a young donkey good for work. Is 
there a buyer for forty francs?” 

No one spoke. 

“At thirty?” 

Not a word. 

“Twenty-five!” 

Then he said, “Gentlemen, he is worth 
more than that.” 

They went to fetch Riquet. He came 
very slowly, pricking up his long ears, 
and looking defiance from his eyes. He 
seemed to realize that he was to be sold, 
and that for him also happiness was at 
an end. 

“This donkey is offered for fifteen 
francs, gentlemen!” 

“Twenty!” said one. 

“Twenty-one!” said another. 

4 ‘No one bids higher? Gone!” and a-* 
burly, red-haired, red-faced farmer 
claimed him. 

Poor Riquet, who had always been so 
gentls, tried to kick, but his new master 
struck him with a heavy stick, and 
dragged him away. I suppose it was 
very foolish, your honor, but when I 
saw that I ran off sobbing. 

I had to live, so I went to a fanner in 
the neighborhood, who hired me by the 
day. I worked like a brute, and that 
tired me so completely that it kept me 
from thinking of my grief. At night I 
slept soundly, but the awakening was 
terrible, as I realised more and more 
each day my burden of sorrow. 

At the end of t year the farmer’s 
daughter was married, and there was a 
grand fete at the house; but the sound 
of the wedding music was a death-knell 
in my heart. felt that I must get away 
from it all. 

Quite alone, I walked across the 
country, and, ia spite of myself, I took 
the road to Sorgas. I swear to you, air, 

I had no evil intention in my mind. I 
went along in a ha If-dosed manner, feel- 


the cemetery, I thought I would visit 
the graves of my wife and child. Not 
wishing to be rsoogniaed, 1 took a short 
cut acroas the fields. The oorn-harvest 
was over, and as I walked I heard the 
stubble creaking under my feet. All at 
once, on the other tide of a ditch, I eaw 
a donkey, and heard a loud and pro¬ 
longed bray. Coming cloeer, I sow it 
was Riquet, who had reoognised me. 
He stretched his neck as far as hiioord 
permitted, and looked at me with hie 
beeutiful eyas wide open. He stopped 
cropping the greet, and when I was near 
enough he took my ooel very gently be¬ 
tween his teeth and shook his bead sev¬ 
eral times I caressed him and sat down 
to look him well over. I tound him 
much abused. On his back were sores 
mode by wearing too heavy a saddle. Hie 
lege were oovered with bloody scratches, 
and hie cost, formerly so glossy, was 
now all rough and rusty. Poor Riquet I 
He laid his pretty head on my knees at the 
same time looking behind me to see. if 
by chance, I had a morsel of bread hidden 
away froqi him—an old trick of his. It 
was the meeting of bid friends after a 
long abeeoce, but as evening approached 
we were forced to part. Taking Riquet 
by the head, I aaid good-by, turning 
back once for a farewell look. 1 had 
scarcely gone a hundred stow wtftn I 
felt a knock on my back. tij$Pas poor 
Riquet. He had broken his halter U> 
follow ms. I swear to it, your honor, I 
meant to take him back and tie him se¬ 
curely, but while I was leading him, he 
look at me so sadly that I fairly lost my 
strength. I saw, as in a dream, the 
happy morning when Dilonne and I set 
out to buy our donkey, taking with us 
little Solange. 

“Do not leave me, I am so unhappy,” 
his large, plaintive eyes seemed to say, and 
his look of misery filled me with pity. 
Then I was seised with a sudden folly, 
and I aaid to him, with a little clicking 
noise, that he knew well “Come!” 
Still holding him by the halter with my j 
hands, we started and ran like veritable 
thieves. We both seemed to have re¬ 
newed our youth. I ran, thinking only 
that I had regained a little of my lost 
happiness. I do not know how far we 
had gone when I heard a voice calling 
after me. 

Instead of stoppingl ran all the faster, 
Riquet leading, and fairly dragging me 
after him. It was a wild chase, tho 
earth fairly flying from under our feetl 
I was breathless, but could still hear the 
voice behind us carried on the wind. The 
blood was ringing in my ears, and my 
breath stopped in my throat. Suddeuly 
I felt a heavy hand grasp my shoulder, 
aud a coarse voice said “Thief?” It was 
all that the man could say, for he, 
too, was at the end of his strength. At 
last he gained his breath, and as we were 
nearing a village he made an effort to 
call some men who were drinking at a 
tavern. He still held me by the collar, 
but had taken the halter out of my hand. 
Riquet no longer led the way. He was 
hauled along, and had a tricky look in 
his eye. The men answered the call, and 
as the grasp which was choking me re¬ 
laxed, I recognized the man who had 
bought Riquet. 

Two officers prevented my escape. A 
crowd collected, and I had nothing to 
say in self-defense. Tho farmer told of 
my wild flight, which, of course, aggra¬ 
vated the offense. Your Honor, I as¬ 
sure you, Riquet seemed to comprehend 
it all! They put me in prison, and my 
donkey in the pound, to await the trial. 

11 only ask of you to give orders that Ri¬ 
quet shall be well cared for. This is the 
whole story. I am guilty. In fact, we 
aro both of in guilty. But I still main- 
tain I am not a genuine thief. 

Respectfully, your servant, 

Jose. 

44 I shall not leave until afte^ this 
trial,” I said to my friend. 41 I wish to 
hear your judgment in the case of this 
poor fellow.” # 

‘ ‘There is something better than that, 
which you can do,” he replied. 44 I am 
not at liberty to do it, but you can find 
this farmer who claims the donkey. If 
you pay him the price of the donkey and 
a small sum in addition, that will end it 
all,” 

No sooner said than done! For 100 
fraucs I could have the Animal then and 
there, and the man was only too glad to 
withdraw the complaint. 

We returned Riquet to his first master. 
One looked as happy as the other. I have 
since seen them peacefully living toge¬ 
ther, going from viHage to village selling 
small wares. True friends are rare.— 
Romaucist. 

The Common Mandrake. 

A great many people are unacquainted 
with oar common mandrake. It has a 
white, waxy bloom, with pale-yellow 
stamens, which is about two inches 
across. It has a rich, aromatic frag¬ 
rance, and sltogether is one of the most 
beautiful wildflowers our woods yield. 
You may easily pass by tho plant in your 
woodland rambles, as the blossom is al¬ 
most hidden by the enormous umbrella¬ 
like leaves. The name of “May-apple” 
is given to the fruit, which ripens, how¬ 
ever, in July, and is sweet and edible. 
There is an old superstition that when 
you pull the root of the mandrake it ut¬ 
ters a cry like that of a human voice. 
And so strong was once the force of this 
superstition in Connecticut and else¬ 
where that it was a bold woman who 
would undertake the task.—New York 
Tribune. __ 

A hot spring in Boise City, Idaho, 
supplies heat to many of the dwellings. 
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TALLVT OF OIL 
NYLVASriA. 


The First IMsooverte* and Wonderfal 
Development—Scenesot a Quarter 
of a Century Ago. 


O IL CREEK, which brought such 
dire calamity to Pennsylvanians 
living within the valley 
through which it finds its way 
to the Alleghany River, has a strange, 
eventfnl history. A little more than 
one-quarter of a century ago people 
were rushing there on the tide of wHd 
excitement and speculation, making and 
losing fortunes in a single day. Cities 
rose as if by magic, progressing for a 
time, then gradually disappearing, until, 
like Babylon, not a vestige of the to sms 
remain. These “citiee” were the civic 
wonders of the world, and a atory of 
the rise and fall of many of the towns 
along the “creek” would read like a ro¬ 
mance of Jules Verne or a tale of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Titusville was the fountain head of 
operation in the early oil excitement. At 
the time of drilling the Colonel Drake 
well, the first artesisn oil well ever bored 
into the ground, Tittuvttte warotrag- 
gling village of fifty to seventy build¬ 
ings with a population of less than three 
hundred people. Previous to 1849 or 
1850 all the oil which bad been gathered 
from the oil springs found along Oil 
Creek was offered to the people as pos¬ 
sessing medicinal qualities, and a drug¬ 
gist by the name of Biers, residing in 
Pittsburg, prepared this oil in bottles 
ornamented with lithographed wrappers 
representing the good Samaritan turning 
out the oil to the invalids of humanity. 
The first oil gathered on the “Creek” 
sold as high as $1 to $1.50 per gallon. 
Titusville subsequently began to increaM 
in importance. In 1870 its population 
was 10,000, and by 1874 it probably 
contained a population of over 13,000. 
The decline of the o.l field on Oil 
Creek did not materially affect Titus¬ 
ville, though it now contains but about 
8000. 

Sunday, August 25th, 1859, oil was | 
discovered in the Drake well. From i 
that time commenced the development 
of the oil territory along Oil Creek, tho 
richest oil producing section that the 
world has ever known. The news of j 
“striking oil” at tho Drako well spread 
with greal speed through all sectious of 
the country. Companies were organ¬ 
ized, and peoplp from far and near b6- 
gan gathering too it tho section, leasing 
land or buying it, whichever they could 
do, until between Titusville and Oil 
City the valley was dotted with thou- 1 
lands of derricks. 

In the early development of tho oil 
Industry the fluid was found within 145 
to 175 feet of the surface, but it was 
not until 1863 or thereabouts that the 
“third sand” developments had boon 
discovered. On the Stackpole farm,next 
below the Drake well, Orange Noble be¬ 
gan drilling a well early in 1860. At 
that period the “spring-pole” was used 
to drive the drill, and this procoss was 
usually termed “kicking down” a well. 
The Stackpole farm had boen secured on 
a lease, the stipulation being that the 
lessee should at once begin operations, 
testing the territory to a depth of 134 feet. 
The well reached this depth late in 1860 1 
with no show of oil, and was shortly . 
after abandoned. The property could j 
have been purchased for far less than 
the expense of putting down tho well. 
In 1863 oil had been found in large 
quantities in tho “third sand” strata, 
and Mr. Nobio in connection with 
George B. Delemater, again took up the 
abandoned enterprise, and tho well was 
drilled to a depth of 452 feet, at which 
depth the oil rock was reached. A 
“crevice” was discovered ten or twelve 
inches in depth. The owners had some 
trouble in securing tubing, but in due 
time is was received, in a roundabout 
way, and after a few minutes’ pumping, 
the woli begen flowing oil and water, 
throwing a stream higher than tho der¬ 
rick; Mr. Noble d es p a tch ed men on 
horseback down the Creek to notify boat¬ 
men that they pould have oil at $2 per 
barrel. The following day one hundred 
boats lay in Oil Creek near the well, be¬ 
ing filled with oil from a tank connected 
with the well. Fifty men were em¬ 
ployed day and night constructing seven 
and eight hundred barrel tanks. All 
the tanks that could be secured in the 
vicinity were being filled. In the first 
twenty-four hours nearly three thousand 
barrels of oil were taken from the well 
and the average was over two thousand 
barrels daily for over ten months 1 Du¬ 
ring the first year nearly one million bar¬ 
ren were secured from this well, aver¬ 
aging $4 per barrel, and even the first 
month’s shipments quoted 61,300 bar¬ 
rels, with 15,000 barrels stored in the 
tanks and one-half as much more wasted. 
It is pretty safe to say that the Noble 
well produced in the first month of its 
history almost one-half million barrels 
of oil. From the time of the Noble 
well’s inception oil rose from $4 up to 
$10, then to $12, even some of the pro¬ 
duct of this wonderful well yielding the 
owners $13 per barrel. 

At one time in the ’60*s the valley of 
Oil Creek, between Titusville and Oil 
City, a distance of eighteen miles, must 
have contained a population of nearly 
seventy thousand people—people of all 
castes and conditions of life. Petroleum 
Centre assumed the proportions of a city. 
With its floating population it must 
have often held within its confines more 
than twelve thousand people. It knew 


ao night of rest, although it confined 
more than fifty hotels. VXver one hun¬ 
dred drinking and gambling dens pros¬ 
pered. The present population of Pe¬ 
troleum Centre is probably less than one 
hundred and fifty. 

Below Petroleum Centre was tho fa¬ 
mous Widow McClintock or Steele farm. 
Mrs. McClintock was burned to death 
while attempting to kindle a fire with , 
crude oil. Tho farm fell to her adopted 
son, John W. Steele, afterward known 
throughout the country as “Coal Oil 
Johnny.” At one time this man’s wealth 
was almost fabulous. Thousands of 
barrels of oil were being produced from 
the farm. Wells were located upon it 
flowing from six hundred to one thou¬ 
sand barrels of oil daily. At about this 
time crude oil was bring!og from $8 to 
$10 a barrel, apd Steele's royalties were 
enormous. It has been said that his in¬ 
come was at one time $5 a minute! 
This, without doubt, was an exaggera¬ 
tion. But at least his income amounted 
to thousands of dollars each week. He 
became a profligate spendthrift. Ho 
would purchase a hotel in order to turn 
some guest out of a favorite room whiclA 
he wished to oocupy. He presented \\L 
cab-driver in Philadelphia with a hand“ 
some carriage and a splendid team. But 
the McClintock wells began to decline. 
One after another went dry. Toe prop¬ 
erty passed out of the hands of Steele. 
His income ceased. Again he found 
himself poorer than when oil was found 
upon his land. “Coal Oil Johnny” sub¬ 
sequently drifted to Nebraska, whore he 
became, I believe, an agent for a reaper 
company. 

Tho amount of oil produced in the Oil 
Creek Territory will never be known, 
in ten year* more than 60, 000, 000 
barrels must have been taken from the 
valley. Thousands upon thousands of 
barrels were wasted in one way and 
another. If in ten years tho amount of 
oil produced, on an average, $4 per bar¬ 
rel—and the average of 1862 to 1870 
was was $4.30—we should have a grand 
total of ovor $200,000,000 as tho value 
ofcthe entire production fora field which 
produces very little oil, and which has 
been so recently devastated, ciusihg so 
great a loos to life and property. —Boston 
Transcrip t. 

WISE WORDS. 

- Love puts thorns on friendship. 

Jealously is love turned upside down. 

Men measure lovo by time; women by 
eternity. 

Tho greatest of faults is to bo con 
scious of none. 

Example is the school of mankind, and 
they wjH learn at no other. 

A jest loses its point when he who 
makes it is the first to laugh. 

Young men think old men fools and 
old men know young men to bo so. 

The wages of sin U more readily 
collected than any other that cau be 
earned. 

Many men have beon capable of doing 
a wise thing, but very few a generous 
thing. 

No man ever offended his own con 
science, but first or last it was revenged 
upon him for it. 

Getting money is not all a min’s busi 
ness; Cb cultivate kindness is a valuiblo 
part ofAhe business of life. 

There is no man so friendless but what 
he cad find a friend sincere enough to 
tell him ditagreoahle truths. % 

Is is more from carelessness about 
truth than from intentional lying that 
theie is so much falsehood in the world. 

If fortune wishes to make a man esti 
mable, She gives him virtue; if sho 
wishes to make him esteemed, she gives 
him success. 

Grief shafpens the understandiug and 
strengthens the soul, whereas joy seldom 
troubles itself about the former aud 
makes the latter either effeminate or 
frivolous. 

It is possible to l>e below flattery as 
well as above it. One who trusts nobody 
will not trust sycophants. One who 
does not vatne rut glory will not value 
its counterfeit. 

Business Part of the White House. 

The business part of the White House 
has been entirely remodelled by Presi 
dentHarnson. Private Secretary Hal 
ford has the small room at the southeast 
corner, and the President has taken the 
room which Dan Lamont used to occupy 
which wa* the office of President Lin 
coin. The other rooms further on be 
yond the one in which the Cabinet meets 
are all large and airy, and they are fitted 
up for the living rooms of the family. 

In the President's business office you 
will find a half dozen clerks, and you 
can reach out your finger and touch any 
part of the world. There is a telegraph 
operator whose key is connected with 
the cable and telegraph wire3 of the 
United States, and there is a clerk who 
does but little else than attend to the I 
newspapers, and the President gets 
papers from every where, and all tho lead¬ 
ing journals are to be found here. In 
one large room there are a number of 
clerks^nd among these is Colonel Crook, 
the Cashier of the White House, and 
there are numerous typewriters and other 
employes. There Is an elevator in the 
White House, and, all in ail, the old 
Mansion is packed full of interesting 
things.—Courier Journal. 

An oil painting constantly hung in s 


dark place loses some of its vividness* 
and therefore depreciates In value. 








